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RARE ETHIOPIAN WORKS ON VIEW AT THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
November 15, 1995 - January 7, 1996 

Rare works of art from one of the most ancient branches of Christianity will grace 
the special exhibition gallery of the Cleveland Museum of Art over the fall and winter 
holidays. African Zion: The Sacred Art of Ethiopia brings Clevelanders face to face with 
venerated images of Biblical heroes and spiritual leaders and with the metalwork 
emblems of the highest religious authority in the Ethiopian Orthodox church. Eighty-five 
icons, illuminated manuscripts, and objects in silver, bronze, and gold will be on view 
from November 15, 1995 through January 7, 1996. Most of these objects are from 
collections in Ethiopia and have never before been seen outside Ethiopia. The exhibition 
is free. 

This is the first major exhibition of Ethiopia’s sacred masterpieces to travel to the 
United States. Coins of gold, silver, and bronze document the arrival of Christianity in 
Ethiopia by about 330 AD-the first coinage to use the cross as a symbol of a ruler’s 
devotion to the Christian religion. The exhibition explores in depth the variety of styles 
and themes elaborated at the Ethiopian royal court and monasteries over the next 
fourteen centuries. The most recent works on view date to the 18th century, but 
Ethiopian Orthodox culture is very much a living tradition-the manuscripts, crosses, and 
icons all continue to be used. 

Ethiopia became Christian in the early 4th century-at almost exactly the time that 
the conversion of the Roman Emperor Constantine (306-337) established the Christian 
Church in the Eastern Empire-hundreds of years before Europe. The basic ingredients 
from which Ethiopia and Constantine’s successors at Byzantium created their religious art 
remained constant for centuries. Byzantine art was always infused with a sense of the 
body’s corporeal reality, the "feel" of flesh and cloth, and the quiet reserve of classical 
antiquity. Ethiopian art, on the other hand, among all the arts of medieval Christendom, 
shows the most freedom and least predictability. Bold color, dramatic outline, and 
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driving rhythm are the constants, and continue to dominate Ethiopian material culture today, 
from icons to umbrellas. 

The themes of Ethiopia’s Christian art have been relatively few and are remarkably 
consistent: Mary tenderly holding Jesus, scenes of the Holy Land, the Passion of Christ and other 
stories of his life, and the Miracles of Mary, as well as portraits of desert monks and holy 
warriors. Some subjects, like St. George, were drawn from the international cast of sacred 
figures, while others are regional, like Gabra Manfas Qeddus, an Ethiopian holy man shown 
surrounded by the wild animals tamed by his sanctity. 

The major periods of Ethiopian art are defined by the successive Ethiopian Christian 
states: the Aksumite Kingdom (to a.D. 1000), the Zagwe Dynasty (1137-1270), the Early 
Solomonic Period (1270-1530), and the Later Solomonic (Gondarine) Period (1632-1769). Very 
little art survives from before the foundation of the Solomonic Dynasty. 

During the Early Solomonic Period there were two contrasting stylistic impulses. The 
more abstract and varied was expressed in manuscript illumination in leading monasteries. 
Parchment paintings in a manuscript containing the Psalms, Song of Songs, and Night-Prayers of 
St. Anthony exemplify this monastic style: the powerfully abstract three-quarter portraits show 
the artists’ emphasis on surface patterns and bright primary colors, conveying the textures and 
folds of garments through visually intense networks of parallel lines and dots, in favor of the 
shading and play of light that typically convey three-dimensionality to western eyes. 

The more naturalistic and "European" style was associated with the royal court and 
expressed in icons painted on wood-panels, diptychs, and triptychs-that reflected exposure to 
Italian painting and Byzantine icons resulting from a flowering of imperial contacts in Europe 
and trade with markets as far away as Iraq. Emperors Dawit (r. 1382-1413) and Zara Yaeqob 
(r. 1434-1468) were great art patrons who had scriptoria at their palaces and founded riehly 
decorated churches. Six icons on view are attributed to Fre Seyon ("The Fruit of Zion"), the 
greatest of all Ethiopian painters, who worked under eommission from Emperor Zara Yaeqob. 
The one signed icon and several others attributed to Fre Seyon have in common soft forms, 
gentle, sometimes melancholy expressions, and comparatively realistic figural proportions. 

During the Later Solomonic Period, with the decline of the great monastic scriptoria and 
the centralization of the court at Gondar, a more homogeneous style was shared by icons and 
manuscripts, one characterized by a heightened interest in storytelling and in the careful 
representation of details of clothing, furniture, and utensils of daily life. This period is divided 
into the First and the Second Gondarine Styles. The transition between the two came in the 
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1730s, under Queen Mentewwab, an enthusiastic patron of architecture as well as the other 
sacred arts, who lavished great wealth upon her church of Qwesqwara on the outskirts of 
Gondar. The foreign models appropriated in this era were mostly engravings from Catholic 
Europe. This style has guided Ethiopian artists to this century. 

Until the 16th century, the most frequently decorated manuscript was the Gospels, 
although occasionally Old Testament texts and collections of saints’ Lives were illuminated as 
well. Veneration of Maty grew, however, to the extent that the Miracles of Mary eventually 
supplanted the Gospels as the favored text for extensive illustration. Manuscripts of the Miracles 
of Mary decorated in the First Gondarine Style (17th c.) are large, since they were commissioned 
for presentation to major churches. In contrast, prayer books in the Second Gondarine Style 
(18th c.) are smaller, their icon miniatures meant to inspire private devotion. 

No artist has known, either from personal experience or through eyewitness reports from 
Biblical times, what Jesus looked like. His earliest "portraits" from any Christian culture are no 
earlier than the 4th century. Ethiopians, like artists throughout Christendom, imagined a Savior 
who came to earth in their likeness. Two manuscripts in particular--an image of Mary with the 
infant Jesus and a scene of Christ crucified-show Jesus as a man of color. 

The Ethiopian predilection for crosses and interlaced elements probably derives from 
Ethiopia’s early ties with Coptic-Arab art. The cross, as a symbol of Christ’s victory over death, 
has been a central ingredient in Ethiopian Christian culture, beginning with the 4th-century coins. 
Large cloth-draped crosses set on long poles were (and are) carried by priests and deacons in 
procession, both inside and outside the church. Short-handled crosses, sometimes called "crosses 
of benediction," are carried by priests and offered to the faithful to be kissed. Both types of 
crosses might be cast in metal — gold, silver, bronze or iron — or carved in wood. Small pectoral 
crosses, worn by the faithful, may be made of braided leather, carved wood or, since the 19th 
century, of cast silver. The evolution of the cross motif in Ethiopia has involved the gradual 
multiplication of cruciform, geometric, and leaf-like designs in openwork upon and around the 
central cross. 

The exhibition concludes with A Legacy of Faith: Ethiopian Orthodoxy in the United 
States, an exhibition of twenty-one black-and-white photographs of New York’s Ethiopian- 
American community by Chester Higgins, Jr. Higgins is a staff photographer for The New York 
Times whose photo essays on African communities outside Africa have appeared in numerous 
publications, including The New York Times Magazine and Higgins’ recent book. Feeling the Spirit: 
Searching the World for the People of Africa. His photographs are in the permanent collections of 
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the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and the International Center for Photography. 

African Zion marks the first time non-Ethiopian scholars have been allowed to request 
loans of art from the Institute of Ethiopian Studies in Addis Ababa-essentially the national 
collection of Ethiopia. The international team of scholars who organized the exhibition also 
worked with the Ethiopian government and Ethiopian Orthodox Church to borrow works of art 
from regional and local churches-treasures which may never have been seen outside the 
churches they were commissioned for centuries ago. 

The Cleveland venue is the final stop on an eight-city tour of the United States, which 
began at The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1993. A Cleveland exhibition 
advisory committee, chaired by Mayor Michael R. White, Adrienne L. Jones, and Lonzo 
Coleman, and including some eighty-five community leaders from academia, business, the 
religious community, and social organizations, has been instrumental in developing a network of 
support and outreach for the exhibition. Their input has been vital, for example, in forming the 
learning center within the exhibition, which introduces Ethiopia and the exhibition through maps, 
puzzles, books, and activities for children and adults. 

A catalogue accompanies the show, as well a 12-minute video photographed in Ethiopia. 
The catalogue is available in the Museum Store for $35 (paper) and $50 (clothbound). 

(Enclosed releases provide additional information about a conference on orthodox artistic 

traditions and a wide variety of additional events planned to complement the exhibition.) 

* ♦ * 

African Zion was organized by InterCultura, Fort Worth, and The Walters Art Gallery, 

Baltimore, in association with the Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa. This exhibition is 
made possible in part by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts, federal agencies. Additional support has been provided by the 
Burlington Northern Foundation as donor representing Burlington Northern Railroad Company, 
the William E. Scott Foundation, Mrs. William A. Moncrief, Jr., Mr. Sam Fogg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude C. Albritton, III, the Texas Commission on the Arts, and the Helen Irwin Littauer 
Educational Trust. 

The Cleveland showing of African Zion is sponsored by Bank One, Cleveland and BP America. 
Promotional support is provided by 93 FM/WZAK. 

### 
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IMPORTANT DATES IN ETHIOPIAN HISTORY 


ca. 10th c. BC date ascribed by Ethiopian epic myth Kebra Negast ("Glory of Kings") to founding of 
Kingdom of Ethiopia by Menelek I, eldest son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, who, 
according to tradition, brought the Ark of the Covenant from Jerusalem to Aksum 

Before 700 BC Homer describes Aithiopes ("burned-faces") as "farthermost of men;" "Ethiopia" is 
Greek name given to country of dark-skinned peoples living south of Egypt 

c. 0-1000 Aksumite Kingdom (first historically recorded kingdom) 
c. 324 conversion of Ezana, Aksumite ruler 
Before 500 Nine Saints introduce monasticism to Ethiopia 

By 600 Gospels translated into Geez (a Semitic language resembling south Arabian scripts- 
the only phonetic alphabet developed in Africa) and illuminated by artists with evangelist 
portraits, figural frontispieces, and canon tables 
700-1000 decline of Aksum 

1137-1270 Zagwe Dynasty 

1173 King Yemreha Krestos accomplishes greatest architectural achievement of Zagwe 
Dynasty, rock-hewn churches in mountains of Lasta based on sacred landmarks of Jerusalem— 
pilgrimage to this ceremonial center, called Lalibala, becomes equivalent to pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem 

1248 St. lyyasus Moa founds monastery of Dabra Hayq Estifanos on island in Lake Hayq 
12th/13th c. Geez no longer spoken; remains language of Christianity and of written language today 
1270-1530 Early Solomonic Period 

1270 Yekunno Amlak establishes Solomonic Dynasty, systematically destroys artistic legacy on 

religious grounds that Zagwe rulers were usurpers 

1284 St. Takla Haymanot founds monastery of Dabra Libanos in Shoa 

1440s Emperor Zara Yaeqob introduces mandatory veneration of Our Lady Mary and her 

icons; painting on wooden panels becomes central element of Ethiopian art 

1445-1480 career of court painter Ere Seyon 

1531-1543 Adalite Jihad against Ethiopia, including widespread burning of Christian art and 
destruction of monasteries of Dabra Hayq Estifanos and Dabra Libanos 

c. 1557-1932 presence of Jesuit missionaries in Ethiopia 

1632-1769 Later Solomonic Period (First and Second Gondarine Periods) 

1636 Gondar established as capital 

1732-40 foundation of Church of Dabra Sahay Qwesquam by Queen Mentewwab 

1769-1855 Era of the Princes 

1865-1889 Menelek II, King of Shoa 

1889-1913 Menelek II, Emperor of Ethiopia 

1892 Addis Ababa established as capital 

1930-1974 reign of Haile Selassie, last monarch of Ethiopia, last ruler of Solomonic Dynasty claiming 
to be descendants from Menelek I 

1993 Eritrea votes for independence from Ethiopia 
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FAMED CLEVELAND MUSEUM WORKS ROUND OUT EXPERIENCE OF 
ANCIENT CHRISTIAN ART IN AFRICAN ZION 

The Cleveland Museum of Art’s extraordinary collection of Early Christian, 
Byzantine, and medieval art make it a perfect setting for the exhibition African Zion: The 
Sacred Art of Ethiopia. Many of the museum’s own works convey powerful Christian 
messages that will resonate with visitors who have seen the special exhibition of works 
from Ethiopia’s ancient branch of the faith. One of the museum’s rarest and most prized 
works of art is a large tapestry icon, or venerated image, of the Virgin and Child from 
6th-century Egypt. It is one of the few icons that survived Christianity’s 8th- and 9th- 
century iconoclastic controversies, when innumerable icons were destroyed under orders 
from rulers who had begun to resent and fear their influence. Its only equal in artistic 
importance is the encaustic icon of the Virgin in St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai. 

Equally rare are the so-called Jonah Marbles. These carvings are a 3rd-century 
eastern Mediterranean artist’s vision of the Bible story of the reluctant prophet Jonah 
being swallowed by a monstrous fish, plus a related carving of Christ as Good Shepherd. 
Early Christians seized upon the Jonah story as a metaphor for Christ’s death and 
resurrection. These unique free-standing sculptures, possibly commissioned for a well-to- 
do Christian family or community, show how Christian artists borrowed from classical 
Greek styles as well as from Hebrew scriptures for their works. 

Cleveland’s nine examples of the celebrated Guelph Treasure, predominantly 
German metalworks made in the 8th through 15th centuries, provide another contrast to 
the Ethiopian art, that of a medieval Western aesthetic and a Roman Catholic tradition 
of jewelled crosses, gleaming reliquaries, and intricate enamel work. Nearby, master 
paintings from Europe’s Renaissance and Baroque periods provide startling foils to the 
consistency of Ethiopia’s artistic hallmarks of bold color, dramatic outline, and driving 
rhythm over the same centuries. 

African Zion, which traces Ethiopia’s Christian art from the 4th through 18th 
centuries, is on view from November 15, 1995, through January 7, 1996. 
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MUSEUM STORE OFFERS ETHIOPIA-INSPIRED MERCHANDISE AND OTHER 
GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

Now with branches at Beachwood Place and Westgate Mall. 

The exotic culture of Ethiopia a hemisphere away is the inspiration for 
merchandise specially ordered for sale at the Museum Store during African Zion: The 
Sacred Art of Ethiopia (November 15, 1995 - January 7, 1996). Stone sculpture, 
parchment paintings, cross ornaments, diptychs, baskets, and a variety of jewelry including 
prayer necklaces will be available for purchase beginning in early November in the 
"Holiday Store" annex, now open for business in the lobby adjacent to the Store. 

Holiday Store items already in stock include ornaments, jewelry, seasonal books, 
and calendars and greeting cards featuring works of art in the Cleveland museum and 
other museums around the world. 

Marsha Brayton Everett of MBH Collection, noted jewelry designer and museum 
Women’s Council member, has created the third in an annual series of "Adornaments," 
fine gifts to wear as pins or pendants or to display as Christmas ornaments. The 1995 
Adornament is inspired by a profile view of the museum’s ancient Greek earthenware 
perfume bottle in the shape of a heron-a bird of good omen. It is available in sterling 
($45) or gold-plated sterling ($55). 

The Museum Store will also have a branch at Westgate Mall in Fairview Park. Its 
grand opening is October 28, and it will remain open throughout the holidays. 

The Store accepts checks and Visa or Mastercard, and provides gift wrapping and 
shipping. Members of the Cleveland Museum of Art receive the customary 15% 

members’ discount, and museum memberships will be for sale at the Museum Store. 

♦ * 

The Store and annex at the museum are open during regular museum hours. The mall 
stores are open Monday through Saturday 10 am-9 pm and Sundays noon-5 pm (5:30 at 
Westgate). The Museum Store hours in malls will be extended at those branches when 
mall holiday hours go into effect. For further information call the museum at 216/421- 
7340; the Beachwood store at 216/831-4840; or the Westgate store at 216/356-3882. 
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NEWS 


BP Supporting 4/Hcaii Ziotu The Sacred Art of Ethiopia 


BP is pleased to continue its support of the Cleveland Museum of Art through its 
joint sfxjnsorship with Bank One of African Zion: The Sacred Art of Ethiopia. 

"This is a peak time for museum attendance and we are delighted to be part of 
bringing this fascinating exhibition to Cleveland," said Charles H. Bowman, 
Chairman of BP America. 

"This is the final chance people will have to see African Zion before its tour of 
America is completed. It is a major event for the arts, capping a year when there 
have been so many exciting events in this city, from the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
and Museum op>ening, to the success of the Indians. 

"BP is proud to enable important exhibitions such as African Zion to be seen in 
Cleveland, ensuring the diversity of attractions in the Comeback City." 

BP and Bank One are joint sponsors of African Zion. 
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Bank One Contributes to the Arts 


Bank One is proud to support The Cleveland Museum of Art, by sponsoring African Zion: The 
Sacred Art of Ethiopia. 

"We are pleased to bring to Cleveland, this first exhibition of Ethiopian art to travel to the United 
States," said Karen N. Horn, Chairman, Bank One, Cleveland. "Bank One recognizes the 
significance of the exhibit, and enjoys this opportunity to share these treasures of religious art 
with our community." 

Bank One, Cleveland looks to this partnership with The Cleveland Museum of Art as a 
tremendous opportunity to show its commitment to the arts. Making funds available for specific 
sponsorships is just one way Bank One is demonstrating its desire to contribute to the growth, 
both culturally and financially, of the quality of life for the citizens of Greater Cleveland. 

"Ihc African Zion exhibition portrays the rich history of Christianity in Ethiopia," says Mrs. 
Horn. "The Museum is to be commended for continuing its commitment to bring culturally 
diverse exhibits to Cleveland." 

Bank One, Cleveland, NA, with assets of $2.6 billion, operates banking center locations serving 
the greater Cleveland area. Bank One, Cleveland is an affiliate of BANC ONE CORPORATION, 
which had assets of $86.8 billion and common equity of $7.6 billion as of June 30, 1995. BANC 
ONE operates 65 banks with 1,408 offices in Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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FACT SHEET 


Exhibition: 


African Zion: The Sacred Art of Ethiopia 


Dates: November 15, 1995 - January 7, 1996 

Contents: Eighty-five of the finest icons, illuminated manuscripts, and metal 

objects in silver, bronze, and gold. These coins, paintings on 
parchment or wooden panels, and processional and hand crosses, 
trace the arrival of Christianity in Ethiopia in the 4th century, 
through the resulting artistic styles and subjects elaborated at 
Ethiopia’s royal court and in her monasteries from the 13th to the 
18th centuries. The themes are relatively few and remarkably 
constant: Mary with Christ, scenes of the Holy Land, the Passion 
of Christ, and miracles associated with Mary, as well as portraits of 
desert monks and holy warriors; imperial donors are often 
represented. Of special interest are works by the greatest of all 
Ethiopian artists, Fre Seyon ("Fruit of Zion"), who painted during 
the 15th century under commission from Emperor Zara Yaeqob. 
The works will remind viewers of Byzantine icons and of later 
Italian art, but are utterly distinct in style and subject matter; they 
will surprise those whose experience of African art is of Egyptian 
or Sub-Saharan traditions. A video at the entrance to the 
exhibition brings the art to life in modern-day Ethiopian Orthodox 
culture and worship. 

Significance: A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to see works of art which are 

little-known outside Ethiopia, from an ancient branch of 
Christianity. 


Historical Context: Ethiopia’s vast history challenges the imagination. The land holds a 
special place in prehistory, because there the fossil remains of the 
oldest known human ancestors have been found-the three-million- 
year-old skeleton nicknamed "Lucy" and even earlier remains 
discovered last year. According to tradition, the kingdom of 
Ethiopia was founded in the 10th century BC by Menelek I, the 
eldest son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. The first 
historically recorded kingdom is that of Aksum, probably founded 
in the 1st century AD. The Ethiopian Orthodox Church, initially 
and until recently a state church, traces its roots to the 4th century 
AD-just a few years after the conversion of Constantine, and 
centuries before the Christianization of Europe. 
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Lenders: 


Organizers and 
Funders: 


Local Sponsors: 


Itinerary: 


Catalogue: 


Complementary 

Exhibition: 


Public Programs: 


Museum Hours: 


The Institute of Ethiopian Studies in Addis Ababa, Ethiopian 
churches and monasteries, and public and private collections in Europe 
and the U.S. 

African Zion was organized by InterCultura, Fort Worth, and 
The Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, in association with the Institute of 
Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa. This exhibition is made possible in part 
by grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities and the 
National Endowment for the Arts, federal agencies. Additional support 
has been provided by the Burlington Northern Foundation as donor 
representing Burlington Northern Railroad Company, the William E. Scott 
Foundation, Mrs. William A. Moncrief, Jr., Mr. Sam Fogg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Claude C. Albritton, III, the Texas Commission on the Arts, and the 
Helen Irwin Littauer Educational Trust. 

The Cleveland showing of African Zion is sponsored by Bank One, 
Cleveland and BP America. Promotional support is provided by 
93 FMAVZAK. 

African Zion opened at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore in 1993. The 
Cleveland Museum of Art is its final venue. 

A book by the same title accompanies the exhibition. Written by Marilyn 
Heldman with Stuart C. Munro-Hay, and edited by Roderick Grierson, it 
is lavishly illustrated and contains essays by Donald E. Crummey, Roderick 
Grierson, Getatchew Haile, Richard Pankhurst, Taddesse Tamrat, Siegbert 
Uhlig, and Carla Zanotti-Eman. It is published by Yale University Press 
in association with InterCultura, Fort Worth, The Walters Art Gallery, 
Baltimore, and The Institute of Ethiopian Studies, Addis Ababa. 

A Legacy of Faith: Ethiopian Orthodoxy in the United States 

is an exhibition of twenty-one black-and-white photographs of New York’s 
Ethiopian-American community by Chester Higgins, Jr. Higgins is a staff 
photographer for The New York Times whose photo essays on African 
diaspora communities in the U.S. have appeared in numerous publications, 
including The New York Times Magazine and Higgins’ recent book. Feeling 
the Spirit: Searching the World for the People of Africa. 

A day-long conference,^ Culture of Faith: The Art of Ethiopia, Byzantium, 
Armenia and Russia, on Saturday, December 9, celebrates the Ethiopian 
culture represented in African Zion by examining overlapping orthodox 
artistic traditions. A variety of additional events is planned for all ages, 
including a learning center, family programs, concerts, lectures, and films. 

Tuesday/Thursday 10:00-5:45; Wednesday 10:00-9:45; Saturday 9:00-4:45; 
Sunday 1:00-5:45; closed Monday. 
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